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there were only two schools, at Baroda and Petlad; by
1880 the number had increased to eight with a total
attendance of 504. In 1927-8 there was one High School
for Girls with a roll of 438, and the number of girls in
Primary Schools was approaching 70,000.

These are remarkable figures, though, naturally, they
do not compare well with the corresponding ones for
boys. The results are not wholly due to the Maharaja's
special interest in female education; the establishment of
Compulsory Education, to which allusion has been made
elsewhere, is largely responsible for the great apparent
increase in girls attending Primary Schools, and the
general change in the attitude of public opinion all over
India would have been bound to have its reactions upon
Baroda State. But Compulsory Education is itself a
special feature of the reign, and the Maharaja took up
the cause of the women long before public opinion had
made itself felt.

There were, and still are, many obstacles to be overcome.
The enormous disparity in numbers between the educa-
tion of boys and of girls in the Secondary Schools and
the College is an index of the public estimation of the
need for female education. In the branch of English
education, which apart from its name always implies a
higher standard since, whatever may be the virtues of the
language, no boy or girl is fully educated without it,
there were in 1928-9, in the Government schools and
Colleges, nearly 16,000 boys and 513 girls: in the College
therespective figures were 685 and 11. Popular prejudice,
whether it be due to the arguments already used, or merely
to the inertia of an outworn tradition, or again to the feel-
ing that women can make no use of education, has not yet
been overcome. The small band of highly educated women,
headed by the Maharani, who has equalled, if she has not
excelled, her husband as a champion of women, are an